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HOW | WRITE MY SERMONS. — II. 


Perhaps the first thing to be said with regard 
to the writing of sermons is, that, in the theory 
of a sermon, it should not be written atall. It 
is an address, as pointed and direct as a man 
can make, on a subject of the first importance 
to the people who hear, and it should come 
from the deepest conviction of the man who 
speaks. I am in the habit, therefore, of saying 
to young men who ask my advice, that I think 
every preacher should train himself early to the 
habit of extemporaneous speech, “thinking 


No. 2. 
upon his feet,” as it has been well called, and I 
think that that habit and the experience which 
comes from it are probably the best guides in 
the preparation of a sermon. By which I mean 
to say, that in writing a sermon, a man is con- 
stantly to keep his audience in mind, and he 
must remember that he is not writing an essay 
to be read and considered, on which a person 
can “re-flect,” as Capel Loftt used to say; but 
that it is to do its duty at the first impact, as a 
cannon-ball does, or any other shot, and that 
there is no chance for a review of what has 
been said. 

I think I may fairly say that I have never 
been in the least satisfied with a sermon which 
was written upon any sudden impulse. On the 
other hand, I should say that the subject of a 
sermon should be one which had been carefully 
considered, turned over, so to speak, for a long 
time, perhaps for many years. You have such 
a subject as your companion in travel; you 
think it over in your walks; it recurs to you 
again and again from different points of view. 
It becomes thoroughly commonplace in your 
life at last. Then there comes some conversa- 
tion with a friend, or some suggestion in a mag- 
azine or a newspaper, which leads you to think 
that to other persons this subject is not quite so 
familiar as it is to you; that it does not so en- 
tirely furnish a principle of life as it does with 
you. Perhaps you have a particular individual 
in your mind, or perhaps the social customs 
around you show that this matter has not been 
considered by others, in the way in which you 
have considered it. Then you determine that 
you will speak on that subject to the people who 
are in the habit of listening to you. Observe, 
I do not say you determine that you will “ write 
a sermon.” That is to make an idol of the ser- 
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mon, and make a mere literary performance 
come between you and your object. That way 
danger comes. You determine that you will 
address the people who listen to you, on this 
subject, which is so familiar to you, and which 
you would make as familiar to them. 

Then you attempt to put this address on pa- 
per, —for certain reasons which need not be 
considered now. But, unless you are so at home 
with that subject that you are as willing to 
stand before that audience and address them 
upon it as you are to read them an address, 
you have no right to speak to them upon that 
subject. You should, in that case, speak to 
them on something of which you are the master. 
You have no right to try your experiments upon 
them, while you are studying this subject, or 
any subject. 

Supposing, then, that you are satisfied that 
you have a conviction so strong that you have 
aright to impress it upon them, or that you 
have information so important that you have a 
right to give it to them, or that there is a course 
of conduct, perhaps in public affairs, so neces- 
sary that you have a right to urge them to fol- 
low it,— supposing that you have determined 
to place on paper what you are going to say, 
you need, if | am right, to do this as nearly as 
possible in the way in which you would do it, if 
you were standing before them to address them. 
I am asked for my experience in this affair. If 
I have exactly my own way, | like to address 
myself to this business of writing at a time 
when I shall not be interrupted, even fer a 
second, and when I may write or dictate with 
as nearly the conditions of public address as 
possible. 1 have little faith in introductions, so 
called, to any address. 


I dislike excessively 
the habit of introducing the speaker either at a 
lecture or a dinner party. 
be his own introduction. 
the rule of an old adviser of mine is good: 
“When your sermon is written, leave out the 


The man ought to 
I am quite sure that 


introduction.” I think the writer should ad- 
dress himself at once to the real subject. I do 
not think that there is any reason why he should 
tell people how he came to think of it, or how 
he learned about it, or in any way why he is 
talking about it. Either it is important or it is 
not. If it is not, he should not be speaking of 


it; if it is, its importance will establish itself as 
he goes on. 

I begin, then, and make, as clearly and dis- 
tinctly as I can, in the very outset of what I 
have to say, a statement of my object, what I 
expect to prove or what I have to tell. And, as 
I have intimated, I am hurt and troubled, if, 
while I am engaged in doing this, a man comes 
in who wants to talk to me about a normal 
school in Bertie-Richards County, or about the 
education of widows at Thibet. I like to have 
a fair chance at that statement, and | like to do 
this alone, with my own hand and my own pen. 

Then, if the fortune of war obliges me to 
leave off, after I have made this initial state- 
ment, I am willing to accept the fortune of war 
and to leave off. But I think I had rather go 
on and forge my iron at one heat, instead of 
being obliged to put it back into the coals and 
heat it again. 

After this beginning, 1 am perfectly willing 
to work with an amanuensis, and, in fact, | gen- 
erally do. I am disposed to think that the 
habit of using the voice in the composition of a 
sermon is a good one, as holding one to the 
normal conditions of the sermon, which, as | 
said, are the conditions of any simple public 
address. Of course a man can train himself to 
do this when he is writing with his own hand; 
but if he is walking up and down the room with 
an intelligent amanuensis, he is, so to speak, 
trying his address in such a way that he at 
least hears it. And the audience which is to be, 
has the advantage that the very words which 
they listen to, have been already formed upon 
the ear, and have reverberated upon the ear- 
drum of somebody. 

In practice I find that the ordinary address of 
half an hour in length can be put on paper with 
perfect ease in two such sessions as | describe. 
In practice, also, I like to write myself in the 
first of these sessions, and use the hand of an 
accomplished and experienced amanuensis for 
the second. But there is no reason known to 
me why the whole address should not be 
written at one session; and, like other men in 
my profession, I have frequently found it more 
convenient todo so. For the mere writing of 
the sermon is the utterly insignificant part of 
the affair. You have arrived at your conclu- 





sions long before; you have wrought out your 
illustrations long before. You know what your 
convictions are, and the putting them on paper 
is simply, as it were, a rehearsal before an 


GEORGE SAND TO 


A POSTHUMOUS LETTER, 


Among the many manuscripts by Madame 
George Sand which have been placed in my 
hands for translation and publication, is a letter 
which she sent to a young friend, who was dis- 
posed to feel sore over something she had said 


about him to his father. As the letter is, in 


every essential sense, self-explanatory, nothing 


further need precede it. 


NOHANT, April, 1867. 
My Dear Young Friend :— 


How could you so strangely misunderstand 
and pervert what I said to your amiable father ? 
I am not disposed to countenance the theory 
which you propose, that your father did not de- 
liver my message to you as I sent it. I know 
M. C———— too well for that. 1 do not believe 
that he changed or modified my meaning, even 
in the slightest degree, or that he is in any way 
responsible for your unnecessary dejection, 
and your still more silly and unreasonable 
humiliation. If I was not fond of you, and 
had not, as well, high hopes of your future suc- 
cess, I should be too angry to answer you at all. 
And now, foolish boy, let your earnest friend go 
over the case dispassionately, and explain what 
I thought you would readily understand as only 
the friendliest and kindliest interest on my part. 

In the letter which accompanied your man- 
uscript book, you said: “ The reason why I so 
beseech you to read my book, before it is 
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audience of one or two persons, of that which 


you are to state to an audience of larger 
numbers. 


Edward E. Hale. 


A YOUNG WRITER. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED. 


printed, is so that I may escape the censure 
which critics would heap upon my inexperience. 
Rebukes from you, dear friend, would not hurt 
me. Rebukes from professional book-scoffers 
would crush me. Speak as frankly as you 
please, and I will take it kindly and thankfully.” 

Those, my young friend, are your very words, 
copied from vour letter. When I first read 
them I thought that you meant them; I am 
afraid, now, that you intended it as a round- 
about way of asking me to praise you: you en- 
force this conclusion upon me by taking what 
I said so entirely amiss, and for actually whin- 
ing because I did exactly what you had asked 
me to do. In fact, yew complained before / did. 
When I saw your father, last week, I said to 
him : “ Tell your son that his novel abounds with 
good material, but that it is not a good book, as 
it now stands. His people have too many, — 
far too many crotchets ; and they are altogether 
too much emphasized. Tell him to come and 
see me, and I will show him how to remedy all 
these marring defects.” 

That is exactly what I said to your- father, 
and he tells me that it is exactly what he said 
to you. It disappointed you, because it was 
not, evidently, what you expected. If you 
wanted praise, you should have sent your story 
to some one who had less interest in your 
future. I was mistaken in supposing that you 
wanted simply justice. I may, perhaps, owe you 
an apology for my stupidity: I certainly owe 
you no reparation for what I said to your father ; 
nor can I see wherein you have had occasion 
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for allowing yourself to get into the deeply- 
grieved and saddened state which you describe. 

Since your accident prevents your coming to 
me, | will say, in this letter, some of the things 
which I should have preferred saying to you in 
person. 

The first blemish in your novel lies in the 
too evident struggle which you make for orig- 
inality. Be original, by all means, when you 
can be so naturally. When you cannot, you 
will find the beaten track plenty broad enough 
for your feet. The kind of originality, too, 
which you essay is, in itself, very dangerous. 
To keep your people from being like the people 
in other books, you give each one a_ hobby. 
You never saw a drawing-room full of people 
with hobbies, and why should you fill a novel 
with them? I very willingly grant that this 
kind of folk make picturesque material for an 
experienced artist; but you are not an experi- 
enced artist. You are not experienced at all. 
Indeed, judging from your literary methods as 
evidenced in your book, you are not an artist 
at all. You are, however, a man of ideas, and 
unless you choose to stand, whimperingly, in 
your own light, you will yet learn the right way 
of expressing your ideas. To do this, to learn 
how to write effectively and forcibly, you must 
first learn how to accommodate your hands to 
the stuffs with which you are to work. You 
must content yourself on the start with the kind 
of material which you cannot spoil by infelici- 
tous treatment. It is better to be interestingly 
commonplace than to be grotesquely ambitious. 
One thing which I never could understand is 
why beginners in literature always expect 
applause for their first efforts, —their experi- 
ments. In every other line, the novice is will- 
ing to devote long, weary months to training 
and practice: doing a piece of work over and 
over again, is looked upon as a natural conse- 
quence of attempting to acquire a new craft, 
and it is willingly, if not cheerfully, done. In 
letters, the beginner is either maddened or 
heart-broken if his initial performance is not 
accepted as a masterpiece of art. Literature, 
apparently, develops more egotists than any 
other profession. Tell a young writer that his 
first book is bad, that it needs doing over, that 
critics will pick flaws unnumbered with it, and 


you are turned upon as savagely as if you had 
questioned the legitimacy of his parentage. 
Or, if he is not enraged, he assumes an air of 
deep injury, and tells you, mournfully, that you 
have abused him; that you wish to discourage 
and belittle him; that you criticise his book 
because you are not in sympathy with his sub- 
ject; and that your lack of appreciation hinders 
your perceiving his intent. A book that can- 
not be understood, without an explanatory key, 
may do well enough for educational institutions , 
where the unfortunates who use them cannot 
escape them, and where confusion, rather than 
clearness, is aimed at; but in preparing a book 
for the reading public, some other system must 
be followed. Remember, that in writing for the 
public you are writing for general results, and 
not to tickle a mere individual fancy. To suc- 
ceed in this, you must say what the public wants 
to hear,—not what you yourself individually 
want to say. Your manuscript book leads 
me to one conclusion, which is exceedingly 
reprehensible. You give me the unwelcome 
impression that you are reading nothing but 
your own manuscript. If you persist in this, it 
will thoroughly demoralize you. __ It will narrow 
you down in every respect, and will fill you with 
the idea that your way is the only right way on 
earth. Self-admiration is the blackest of all 
literary crimes. You might far better always 
distrust yourself. Both, truly enough, are un- 
wholesome, if not unhealthy; but the latter is 
by far the least deplorable. Do not read your 
own work, except for the purpose of revision, 
for at least ten years. By that time, you will 
find out that the wisest people on earth, — your- 
self included, — are only fools; and then, read- 
ing your own books, as books, will not harm 
you. Then, you will have discovered that you 
are not the axle upon which the book-world 
turns, and, very likely, nothing else will be so 
distasteful to you as reading your own books. 
You once told me that you feared that the read- 
ing of certain novelists would cause you to im- 
itate them, if you ever essayed writing yourself. 
Believe me, you could not do better. About the 
highest test of literary skill,—and by some it 
is accepted as unmistakable proof of genius, — 
is successful imitation. I had rather see you an 
imitator, all your life, than to see you original 
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in such flippant, superficial, and injudicious 
directions. 

There is a great deal of mechanism about 
book-work, but you are mechanical in the wrong 
direction. On examining your manuscript, I see 
that all your chapters are of an exactly equal 
length. To bring this about, you have done two 
things which are unworthy of any person who 
wishes to be regarded as an artist. In some of 
your chapters you have cut things down, which 
should have been treated more fully, in order to 
keep them within the limits of the space which 
you originally allotted to each chapter. In other 
chapters you have elaborated and padded, for 
the sake of filling out, until the story itself is 
completely lost sight of under a dull mass of 
overloading and unnecessary fulness of unim- 
portant particulars and details. Do not be so 
foolish again. Pay no heed to the length of 
your chapters, — that is, to their relative length : 
that is something which will regulate and deter- 
mine itself, easily and naturally; and it must be 
left entirely to the more important exigencies of 
plot and incident. In the matter of incident, 
too, your story exhibits a painful barrenness. 
You have sought, very unwisely, too, to use, in 
their stead, effects which are unnatural, improb- 
able, and which only an experienced writer could 
hope to make use of. Remember that all men 
and all women have more attributes in common 
than the mere matters of sex and shape. If 
these, indeed, were all, there would be no use of 
writing books. Your intention, apparently, was 
to make a study of biases; and in doing this 
you went too far. All persons have some touch 
or tinge of everything which animates and 
interests every other person. In some persons, 
certain tastes or feelings exist in greater degree 
than they do in the general run of people; but 
even these exceptionals feel the same joys and 
the same sorrows which are incident to human- 
ity in general. There is no person, however 
warped or biased, who would not in some 
degree feel torture or ecstasy. This you must 
never once lose sight of, unless it is your aim to 
have your books called rubbish. 1 doubt if you 
yourself, abnormalist as your book makes you 
out, would meet any of the good fortunes or 
bad fortunes which you describe, with any of 


the feelings which you accredit to your characters. 

Confine yourself, for the present, to studying 
natural people,— those who surround you. on 
every hand; and when you wish to delineate 
exceptional types, look for one in real life, and 
do not depend so entirely upon your fancy. By 
this, I do not mean to say that your imagination 
must not be exercised at all, but it must be sub- 
jected to the sublimest of all restrictions — life. 

You will have to throw at least half of your 
novel away, as it now stands. To your original 
plot, you have added too much sub-plot; there 
is not one single character, in your whole story, 
that is true to life,— every man, woman, and 
child in your story is abnormal, unnatural, impos- 
sible ; and all of your people do too much talking. 
All of this must be changed; and these neces- 
sary alterations can very easily be made. If 
you will come to me, when you are recovered of 
your sprained ankle, | will go over the story 
with you, page by page, and show you what to 
change and how to change. Another word 
about the reason for this, and I have done. 
Above all things else, in the treatment of a 
story, you must observe harmony and avoid in- 
congruity. In starting out to write a story, you 
must always have a definite purpose in view, 
and you must stick to it, resolutely, to the end. 
This you have not done in the present instance. 
You started out, truly enough, with a definite 
plot, and you maintained it to the middle of the 
third chapter. There, impressed with new and 
discordant ideas, you began making modifica- 
tions; and this you kept on doing until you 
have succeeded in making chaos of a magnifi- 
cent plot and unusually good materials. 

Leave the book with me for at least another 
month, and fill that month with miscellaneous 
reading; then, when you come, and read it over 
with me, your book will seem new to you, and 
you will only accuse me of kind intentions. 


Affection to you and your father, 


GEORGE SAND. 


This same young man, obeying her injunc- 
tions, became one of the most noted of French 
romancers. Lew Vanderpoole. 
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“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.” 


“Let us consider that our constituents are as 
intelligent as we are, and then we shall run no 
risk of making ourselves the laughing-stock of 
anybody.” 

So wrote the city editor of a big Boston 
paper for the benefit of his men on the day 
after a great article had been printed, the story 
of President Cleveland’s reception in Boston. 
The only blemish on the article was what news- 
paper men call the “flub” that appeared in it 
here and there. “Flub” is the result of “a 
manifest attempt to write rhetorical and flowery 
sentences,” as the level-headed city editor put it. 
Hamlet described “flub” when he answered 
the question of Polonius as to what he was 
reading. “Words, words, words,” wearily re- 
plied the Dane, and so might many a man say 
of much that he reads in modern newspapers. 
Too often the verbose writer catches the desk 
editor a-napping; too often the stylégraph wins 
a victory over the blue pencil. Reporters may 
come, and reporters may go, but the fight, like 
the brook, goes on forever. 

Yet there are reporters, and correspondents, 
too, that dread the blue pencil, and would shun 
its wounds. Let such take to heart the advice 
that opens this article. Think of your reader 
as being as intelligent a man as you are. Think 
of him as having the same sensations, emotions, 
passions. Lay down the general rule that what 
interests you will interest him, and then tell 
him about it as one intelligent man would talk 
to another. 

The rhetorics say: “Avoid colloquialisms.” 


That's all very well if you are writing a grad- 
uation essay or a county history, but a news- 
paper is neither a chapter of history nor a 
bundle of essays. 
to be so 


Perhaps a newspaper ought 
written that its indexed file 
serve as an annual encyclopeedia. 


would 
That isn’t 
the readable, successful newspaper. The suc- 
cessful paper of to-day is nothing but a great, 
big gossip. 

Write, then, as you would talk, presuming, of 
course, that you are a gentleman and that you 


talk like one. If you were telling a ghost story 
to a roomful of people, you would tell it as 
dramatically as you knew how, but you would n't 
say: “The ghost perambulated down the lane.” 
You might say: “He stalked majestically 
away.” That wouldn't be “flub.” Most cer- 
tainly “ perambulate” would. 

So, if you were telling about a murder, you 
would put in all the agonizing details you could 
remember, to impress your hearer with the 
horror of the affair. Using long words would n’t 
be your method of doing it, and you wouldn't 
begin with: “The silvery tones of Trinity’s 
chimes were floating through the icy air as 
Patrolman Brown was walking briskly o’er his 
beat, when suddenly an agonizing shriek cleft 
the murky night.” Nor would you say, as the 
South Boston News said: “ Mr. Neil F. Kempf, 
on Thursday evening last, stabbed his brother- 
in-law, Mr. George Emmons.” 

If you were at the dinner table, telling your 
folks the news, unless you were a pedant, you 
would not say: “Jones is going to purchase 
that lot corner.” People éduy things 
when they talk to each other about it. Why 
should they purchase things in the newspapers? 


on the 


My impression is that the change of “ purchase” 


to “buy” is more common than any other in 
my editing. Next ranks the substitution of 
“begin” for “commence.” Third in frequency 
is the erasure of such phrases as “On Tuesday 
last.” How Jones would stare at Smith if 
Smith met him and said: “On Tuesday last I 
started for your house.” 

If you were going to a dance, ten to one you 
would tell Miss De Brown that you expected to 
enjoy it. When you write of it for the paper 
why should you say: “Sugarville society people 
anticipate much pleasure on the occasion of the 
dance”? 

Here is a 
edit : 


bit from the correspondence I 
“The owners of the Opera House have 
donated the use of the same.” The writer 
meant that they had given its use. The fool 
walks stiff-legged and thinks himself a king. 





Another correspondent says: “The urgency 
of better hotel accommodations is daily on the 
increase.” ‘“ Urgency” has three more letters 
than “need,” and “on the increase” is a 
phrase of three words, —two more than “in- 
creasing” would have been. That man would 
not soberly have written “on the grow,” but 
the length of the other phrase hid its silliness. 

No young woman asks another : 
new 


“Is your 
bonnet going to be similar to mine?” 
Should she be the fashion editor of a paper, the 
chances are would write for it: “ The 
fashions in hats this year are similar to those of 
last spring.” 


she 


Long words are not the only stilts from which 
writers tumble into the mud of ridicule. The 
materials of the sentence may be good enough 
but so badly put together that the writer gets a 
ludicrous fall. Such was the case with some 
the Putnam Patriot, who said: 
“ Equestrians and bicyclists are multiplying in 


moralist in 


this town, and either are a pleasant sight and 
is very invigorant, healthful exercise.” That 
man wouldn't have said “invigorant” in con- 
versation, but otherwise his words were proper 
enough. The way he put them together was 
indeed a pleasant sight. 

Less ludicrous but more common is the error 


THE LAW OF 


There is a large class of defamatory publica- 
tions, spoken of as “ privileged,” to which the 
usual assumption that they are prompted by 
malice does not apply. This class includes 
reports of judicial and legislative proceedings, 
comments upon the policy of the government 
and upon public matters and the conduct of 
public men, and criticisms of theatrical, musical, 
artistic, and literary works. In these cases, for 
the sake of public policy, the press is given 
especial protection, and if the report or criticism 
is made fairly and in good faith there is no civil 
or criminal liability. ‘The claim of privilege is, 
however, strictly limited, and will never protect 
personal abuse. 


Where privilege is claimed for reports of 
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of an editor of the Aennebec Fourna/l, who said 
last February: “The present election cam- 
paign in Canada is proving more exciting than 
for many years past.” One naturally wonders 
for how many years past the present campaign 
had been going on. 

The too-explicit writer is among the worst 
enemies of the desk editor. Like Joey Bag- 
stock, “he’s tough, sir, tough, and de-vilish sly.” 
His friends never receive gifts, but always “ are 
the recipients of gifts.” His neighbors build 
“cottage houses,” and they are “ to be begun ” 
next week. “There seems to be but little” 
going on in his town, and then he reels off a 
dozen pages of twaddle. With him nothing 
happens “when,” but always “at the time 
that.” “Public gatherings assemble ” for him 
to report. After the company has “adjourned 
to the supper-room ” where a “ bounteous colla- 
tion ” is “ enjoyed,” “ speech-making is in order 
and addresses are made,” as if addresses would 
be made if speech-making were not in order. 
Then all “participate,’— they never “take 
part,” —in dancing until a late hour, when the 
* tired dancers ” always vote it “the most enjoy- 
able occasion” of the season. 

Do you wonder that desk-editors are cynics? 

Robert Luce. 


LIBEL. —ii. 


judicial proceedings it must be shown that such 
reports are fair, accurate, and impartial, and the 
writer is not at liberty to add comments of his 
own which are in themselves defamatory. The 
privilege may furthermore be sacrificed by the 
use of a libellous heading, as where a report of 
the dismissal of a member of the New York 
police force was headed, “ Blackmailing by a 
Policeman.” A report of proceedings before a 
grand jury, prior to the formal presentation of 
indictn.cnts in court, has been held not to be 
privileged, for the reason that such proceedings 
are ex Parte, and that their publication would 
tend to thwart the ends of justice. Thirty years 
ago it was held in New York that a report of a 
speech made by a condemned criminal upon 
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the gallows, wherein the prisoner charged his 
counsel with mismanagement of his defence, 
was not privileged, and for publishing the 
report James Gordon Bennett was required to 
pay $250. It has also been held that a news- 
paper is not privileged to publish the contents 
of a petition for the disbarment of an attorney 
prior to a hearing in court upon the petition. 
The Detroit Free Press published a synopsis of 
a bill for divorce which had just been filed, 
wherein a woman charged her husband with 
adultery. The court held it not privileged and 
the jury required the /ree Press to repair the 
husband’s reputation at an outlay of six cents. 

Reports of legislative proceedings are privi- 
leged when the sessions are held with open 
doors, and similar protection is extended to 
reports of town council The 
management of railway and insurance compan- 
ies, boards of trade and charitable organiza- 
tions may also be criticised under the limited 
protection of privilege; and where an individ- 
ual invites public attention, as a candidate for 
public office, a lecturer, showman, or dealer in 
patent medicines, he is supposed to challenge 
public criticism, but the privilege is often sacri- 
ficed by attacking the motives of the person 
criticised. A professor of surgery ir Michigan 
University was charged by the Detroit Even- 
ing News with seducing a patient, and the pub- 
lication was held to be privileged unless shown 
to be false and malicious, on the ground 
that public policy demands freedom in the dis- 
cussion of the conduct of public men. The jury 
found that the charge was false, and that it was 
published “for sensation and increase of circu- 
lation,” and the court ruled that this constituted 
malice. The defendant paid a verdict of 
$20,000. This is believed to be the largest ver- 
dict ever paid in a libel case in this country. A 
bill has since passed both houses of the Michi- 
gan legislature limiting the damages which may 
be recovered beyond the actual damages in such 
cases to $5,000. 

Privilege extends to matter published for the 
protection of one’s own property or reputation, 
as where a business man advertises that a cer- 
tain person is no longer authorized to collect 
bills for him. Privilege also extends to criti- 
cism of dramatic and literary works. But when 


proceedings. 


the New York Herald published of an opera 
manager that he had hired newspapers to de- 
fame female members of his own company, and 
that he had packed his opera house with loafers 
to hiss one of his singers off the stage, it was 
held, after fourteen years of litigation, that the 
bounds of privilege had been exceeded. His 
charges cost the elder Bennett $6,000 beside 
the costs of suit. Another New York editor 
was sued by Charles Reade for publishing of 
the novel “ Griffith Gaunt :” “It is replete with 
impurity, it reeks with allusions that the most 
prurient scandal-monger would hesitate to 
make.” The editor also questioned Reade’s 
claim to the authorship of the novel. The court 
held that the limits of privilege had been over- 
Mr. Reade had brought suit for 
$25,000, but the jury awarded him only .six 
cents in damages, perhaps for the reason that 


stepped. 


he nad already been sufficiently compensated 
by the advertising which his book had received, 
for it was proved at the trial that 60,000 copies 
of the novel had been sold after the publication 
of the libel. 


Regarding the protection extended to polit- 
ical writers the decisions are sadly in conflict. 
In a suit against Horace Greeley it was held 
that a statement that a candidate for the assem- 


bly was “ prominent in the corrupt legislation of 
last winter’ was not privileged, but outside of 
New York the courts are more liberal. In an 
opinion in which the New York doctrine is 
sharply criticised, the Supreme Court of Texas 
recently said: “ When a person consents to be- 
come a candidate for public office, conferred by 
popular election, he should be considered as 
putting his character in issue so far as respects 
his qualification for the office.” 

Equally conflicting are the decisions regard- 
ing the question of privilege in respect to re- 
ports of public meetings called to discuss the 
qualifications of political candidates. Speaking 
of the individual hardships sometimes suffered 
by candidates in such cases a Pennsylvania 
judge said in a recent case: “ This is the sacri- 
fice which the individual must make for the 
public good, just as the soldier is shot down in 
battle to preserve for others the blessings of 
free government.” 

If the publisher of a libel pleads the truth in 
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defence, he must show the truth of the whole 
libel. Thus, if an article charging extortion is 
headed “How Lawyer Bishop Treats His 
Clients,” it is not sufficient to show the truth of 
one charge of extortion, but the defendant must 
show that Lawyer Bishop habitually treats his 
clients in that way. It is no defence that the 
writer believed the publication to be true, and 
when it was stated that “the chief owners [of a 
mine] believe that they have been outrageously 
swindled,” it was held that evidence that the 
chief owners did so believe was no defence, but 
that the fact that they had been swindled must 
also be shown. 

It is no defence that the plaintiff's reputation 
was so bad that the publication could not make 
it worse, or that the plaintiff was himself a 
common libeller, but such evidence will tend in 
mitigation of damages. It is no defence that 
the publication was written in jest, or that the 
writer was intoxicated at the time, or that he 
was a minor, but insanity is a complete defence. 
Where one is libelled in respect to his occupa- 
tion it is a good defence to show that the occu- 
pation is an unlawful one, as when the P/Az/ade/- 
phia Times, speaking of the suit of M. A. 
Dauphin, manager of the Louisiana Lottery, 
against Postmaster-General Gresham, said: “ It 
is the dying shriek of one of the most stupendous 
public robberies of our history.” A demurrer 
to Dauphin’s declaration was sustained. 

An unqualified retraction is no defence, but 
will tend in mitigation of damages; on the other 
hand, hesitation to retract will tend to enhance 
the damages by showing actual malice. An im- 
portant innovation in the law in this respect is 
reported to have just been made by the legisla- 
ture of Minnesota, a statute having been passed 
providing that no person can bring suit for libel 
against any publication without first giving three 
days’ notice, during which time a retraction may 
be published, and such retraction must be re- 
ceived in evidence when the suit is tried. A 
retraction after commencement of suit does not 
operate in mitigation. 

In most of the States evidence that the 
plaintiff enjoyed high social standing would 
tend to increase the damages, and likewise, 
where punitive damages may be recovered on 
account of actual malice in the publication, the 


defendant’s wealth may be proved in evidence, 
for otherwise the jury could not determine what 
damages would carry a just degree of punish- 
ment. Damages may be mitigated by a partial 
justification, and it has sometimes been held 
that they may be increased by an unsuccessful 
effort to prove the truth of the libellous charge. 
A claim of punitive damages against a publisher 
will not generally be sustained by proof of actual 
malice on the part of a writer in his employ. 
Any evidence which tends to disprove actual 
malice will be received in mitigation, as that the 
libel was written under a mistake, or that it was 
copied in good faith from another publication. 

It has been held to be actionable to charge 
anyone in writing or in print with being a rogue, 
swindler, “shyster,” drunkard, informer, libeller, 
slanderer, hypocrite, “imp of the devil,” kid- 
napper, smuggler, blasphemer, perjurer, lunatic ; 
or to charge one with ingratitude, with having 
paid money to procure an appointment to an 
office, or with having received money for offices, 
with being “thought no more of than a horse- 
thief and a counterfeiter,” with having the itch, 
with infracting a patent, with moral obliquity, 
with illegitimacy, with want of chastity, or with 
being a “hoary-headed filcher.” 

It is libellous to say that a county attorney 
“purely out of political fear” had failed to 
prosecute a person suspected of crime, and it is 
libellous inadvertently to attribute to a dis- 
charged inmate of an insane asylum delusions 
suffered by another inmate. It is libellous to 
charge a juryman with staking his vote in the 
jury room upon the result of a game of check- 
ers, and it is libellous to charge a railway pas- 
senger agent with making his local ticket agents 
divide their commissions with him. 

The following paragraph, published in Brad- 
street's, was held to be fer se libellous :— 


St. Joskru.—Joseph Hermann, brick-maker, is in the hands. 
of the sheriff. 


But the following paragraph in a Minnesota 
paper was held not to be Jer se libellous :— 


WANTED.—E. B. Zier, M. D., to pay a drug bill. 


It was held, however, that the latter words 
might become libellous from the circumstances 
under which they were used, and a verdict for 
$1,500 was sustained. Similarly the word 
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“crank,” as applied to an individual, has been 
held not to be libellous in the absence of 
accompanying words or circumstances to give 
it a defamatory meaning. 

William Black, the novelist, recently recov- 
ered £100 from the publishers of Bow Bel/s 
for saying in that magazine last November that 
Mr. Black, although wealthy, had refused to 
give two shillings and sixpence weekly to keep 
an aunt, who had done much for him when he 
was young, from having to go to the poorhouse. 
It was shown that not only was the charge alto- 
gether untrue, but that the “aunt” was a myth. 

It is libellous maliciously to publish an obitu- 
ary notice of a living person, or accidentally to 
print the name of a solvent firm in a list of in- 
solvent debtors. A reporter may say that a per- 
son has been arrested on a certain charge, but 


it would, of course, be actionable to assume the 
guilt of the prisoner. 

It cost a Wisconsin newspaper $300 to say 
that it would be impossible for it to injure the 
reputation of a certain man to the extent of six 
cents, while an Arkansas paper called a man “a 
self-convicted liar” and “a stupid ass,” at an 
outlay of $1. Thus the difficulty of establish- 
ing a measure of damages in libel cases is mani- 
fest. A verdict for $500 was recovered from a 
Pennsylvania editor for saying that another 
editor had been deprived of participation in the 
chief ordinance of his church, while Thurlow 
Weed paid $400 for asserting that a certain 
man had aided in the escape from justice of one 
of the kidnappers of Morgan, the exposer of 
Free Masonry. 

Samuel Merrill. 


A WRITER’S ADVICE TO EDITORS. 


Editors are fond of giving advice to writers. 
It is not so expensive as giving a check. But 
the subjoined advice is the first that a writer 
has ever ventured to give an editor. It is 
humbly and timidly offered, simply as an ex- 
periment. 

Don’t keep an author’s manuscript for three 
or four months, and then return it with the re- 
mark: “This is really admirable, but the limits 
of our overcrowded space prevent its accept: 
ance.” The author will find plenty of articles 
in your overcrowded space that you could easily 
have omitted to make room for his “really ad- 
mirable ” production. 

Don't write your editorial decisions on the 
back of manuscripts. Such labels as 
Long,” “Too Silly,” “Very Bad,” etc., are not 
calculated to impress propitiously other editors 
to whom the copy may be afterward submitted. 

Don't put at the head of your editorial 
column: “ Rejected manuscripts under no con- 
ditions are returned.” After a writer has 
bottled his thunder he does n’t want the flask 


* Too 


smashed by the first examiner; and even after 
his lightning has struck, if the shock is not 
effective, he wants a chance to shoot it at some 
other fellow. 

Don’t cut down a writer’s manuscript in a 
wholesale manner, and then pay him by space. 
Such a procedure is like picking out a wife by 
taking her ear-rings, bracelets, and other jewels, 
and leaving the rest as unavailable. If your 
journal does not love the whole of a production, 
do not try to make it marry an infinitesimal 
portion of it. 

If a writer submits an article on a current 
event, —like the death of a distinguished man, 
do not retain the copy until his monument fund 
has been subscribed, and then return it with 
regrets. Publish it as ancient manuscript dis- 
covered in Pompeii, and send check to the 
author’s grandchildren. 

It is well, sometimes, however, to pay an 
author during his lifetime. His heirs may 
quarrel over his estate, or squander his wealth 
in riotous living. S. W. Foss. 
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ADVICE TO NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS. — Il. 


CONTINUING 


Let us suppose that you have your despatch 
well begun. You have started to tell your story 
in the very first sentence. You have made that 
sentence as bright, as strong, as concise, as 
snappy, as effective as you can make it. You 
have done all you can to interest the reader 
who is likely to be interested in the story you 
have to tell, and to enable the reader who is not 
likely to be interested to skip the rest after 
reading the first sentence, and to pass on to 
something else. Finally, you have done your 
best to give the news editor, to whom the tele- 
graph messenger will hand your special, the 
idea that you have a definite story to tell, and 
that you are going to tell it, as well as you can, 
without wasting time or space. 

So far, so good. Now, then, how can you 
best continue the good work that you have 
begun? 

First of all, do away utterly with the idea that 
writing a special despatch, to be sent by tele- 
graph to a paper 1,500 miles away, is essentially 
different from writing a story to be printed in 
your own city. There is practically no differ- 
ence between the two kinds of work, and there 
is little difference between the methods of doing 
them, when they are done in the proper way. 
St. Louis people, of course, do not want all the 
details of an event in Boston that would interest 
Boston readers; but, if they are interested in 
the story at all, they want the simple truth of it, 
just as much as Boston people do. If you, in 
Philadelphia, are to write two accounts of the 
same thing, one to be printed in your own city, 
and the other to be telegraphed to San Fran- 
cisco, you should write them in exactly the 
same way, excepting that the one for San Fran- 
cisco should be shortened by leaving out details 
which would be only locally interesting. Tell 
the truth, in both cases. Make your story, in 
both cases, as bright and as picturesque as you 
can, but don’t lie to your San Francisco read- 
ers any more than you would to your readers in 


A DESPATCH. 


Philadelphia. Don’t think, because San Fran- 
cisco is a long way off, that you can lie success- 
fully or profitably in your despatch. Lying is a 
bad habit generally, and it is fatal, in the long 
run, to the special correspondent. You may 
insult the intelligence of the news editor and of 
your readers a few times by making an heiress 
out of a peanut-vender, or a double murder out 
of an attempted suicide, but you are going to 
get found out after a while, and when you are 
found out, you will surely get what liars always 
deserve. You cannot lie successfully for any 
length of time in the newspaper business. San 
Francisco and Boston are pretty closely con- 
nected, after all, and managing editors have 
means of knowing whether the local accounts 
of an occurrence agree ith the account in your 
despatch. You may gain a temporary advantage 
by exaggeration and untruthfulness; but, in the 
long run, you will find that honesty is the best 
policy for the special correspondent, as it is for 
most other people. 

Be truthful, then, in writing your despatches. 
At the same time make them as picturesque 
and entertaining as you can, avoiding the com- 
mon-place and trying always to look at your sub- 
ject from some novel point of view. 

In the nature of things, most special des- 
patches are more or less sensational. The 
press associations cover well enough matters of 
routine. The work of the special correspon- 
dent is mainly to describe events that are out of 
the ordinary run, or that need special treatment 
in the paper with which he is connected. It is 
evident, then, that the brighter and the more 
readable he can make his despatches, the bet- 
ter he will please his readers and the editor by 
whom he is employed. Most correspondents 
will recognize the truth of this. The trouble 
is that many of them mistake untruthfulness for 
enterprise, and exaggerate to produce a pic- 
turesque effect. The true way is to stick to 
the facts, first, last, and always, but to make a 
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judicious selection of facts, to dwell upon those 
which are most entertaining, and to try to get 
the best view of your subject, as the artist tries 
to get the best view of the landscape he wants 
to paint. 

This, then, is the theory: To get first a pic- 
turesque view of your subject, to be sure that it 
is presented to you with the accuracy of a photo- 
graph, and then to describe what you see as 
picturesquely as you can, aiming always to be 
concise and truthful. In doing this you must 
overlook all uninteresting and unattractive de- 
tails, — first among which you should count 
yourself. Shun the phrases “your correspon- 
dent,” “the representative of the G/odbe-Demo- 
erat,” “ the Herald commissioner,” as you might 
acreditor. Don’tsay “I” if you can help it, but 
remember that “1” is less egotistical than the 
phrases that have been quoted. Leave your- 
self out of the question as completely as you 
can. Your despatch is written for the readers 
of the paper that prints it. They don’t care 
anything about you, or how the despatch got 


there. They are not interested in processes ; 
they want results. There was a time when 
“your correspondent ” was a novelty in journal- 
ism, and a special despatch by telegraph was 
ordered only after careful consultation with 
the counting-room; but that time is no longer. 
“ Your representative ” now-a-days has lost his 
interest for the reading public; the less they 
see of him in his despatches, the more interest 
they feel in what he has to say. 

In choosing among the details of your sub- 
ject generally, pick out only those which would 
be interesting to your readers. Here, of course, 
you have a wide variety of choice. The result 
of your selection will depend upon the nature 
of the subject, the style of the paper for which 
you are writing, the amount of space you have 
at your command, and various other limitations. 
It is hard to make general suggestions in such 
acase. Next month special examples will be 
taken up, and an attempt will be made to show 
by illustration what it is best to do, and what 
faults should be carefully avoided. 


William H. Hills. 


A PLEA FOR HONEST ENGLISH. 


1 want THE WRITER to celebrate its birth 
by being a vigorous American youngster and 
opening a warfare for plain speaking and plain 
writing. Why cannot people express their 
ideas without resorting to an immoderate use of 
foreign words? I have read every line in THE 
WriITER for April, and I see not a word that 
isn’t an English word, and yet I do not believe 
that there have been many publications in 
which the thought has been more vigorously 
and clearly expressed. Some writers imagine 
that, if they throw in a French, or a German, or 
a Latin word now and then, they improve their 
composition. It is argued that there are some 
delicate shades of meaning that cannot be ex- 
pressed in English. I don’t believe it. There 
may be French words the English synonyms of 
which are phrases, not words; but let us use 
the phrase then, by all means : and if an expres- 
sion is so delicate that its meaning cannot be 
conveyed in blunt English, let the meaning 


remain unconveyed, or be explained in a foot- 
note. There is nothing more annoying to me 
than to stumble across some of these foreign 
words in an interesting article, unless it is to 
see a picture,—a cartoon,—in the German 
edition of Puck and sit on pins and needles 
until I can buy the English version and find out 
what it all means. 

The practice is growing, too, with infernal 
rapidity. Why, only to-day I had a colored 
Odd Fellow come to my office with the copy for 
some cards he wanted printed. I took it. 
“The Second Anniversarius of” so-and-so, it 
read. 

“What does this mean?” I asked, and I was 
almost suffocated with suppressed laughter 
when he answered that “anniversarius” was a 
Latin word he wished to use because it was out 
of the common run. Anniversary was getting 
common-place, you know. 

Chas. Fiske. 


New Brunswick, N. J., April 19, 1887. 
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THREE “POINTERS” FOR NOVICES. 


Among hints to correspondents recently 
printed by the Philadelphia Times was this 
admirable direction: ‘ Never address an article 
intended for publication to any particular per- 
son connected with a newspaper, unless it re- 
quires his personal notice before it goes to the 
printers.” Even old writers are liable to care- 
lessness on this point, and the occasional con- 
tributor generally shows ignorance of the rule. 
The most common blunder is to address news 
packages to the managing editor, using his name 
and not that of his position. If the paper prints 
both morning and evening editions, the chances 
are even that the news will be delayed twelve 
hours, for no managing editor is on duty more 
than half of the twenty-four. The envelope 
should be marked “ News,” and then it is best 
not to put the managing editor’s name on it, for, 


if he ought to look it over, it will get to him any- 
way, and if there is no need of his seeing it, 
chance of delay will be avoided. 

Another wrong notion is that it increases the 
chance of getting a thing published to send it to 
a friend or acquaintance on the paper for which 


it is written. Editors who have the decision 
always look with suspicion on matter brought to 
them in such away. Asa rule, the very asking 
of the favor implies that something is wanted 


for nothing, or that there is something wrong 
about the manuscript. Any old newspaper man 
will tell you that he would rather go to another 
paper and ask a favor of this sort of an editor, 
an utter stranger to him, than ask it of his own 
superior. The communication of a stranger 
always gets unbiased consideration; the com- 
munication of a friend always brings in the per- 
sonal equation, and the editor with authority 
ever prays: “ Defend me from my friends.” 

The public generally seems unable to compre- 
hend the vast difference between “ ¢he editor” 
and “an editor.” Seldom have I been more 
embarrassed than when well-meaning dunces 
have introduced me to intelligent people as 
“ the editor” of such-and-such a paper. Those 
to whom I was introduced, knowing that I was 
not ¢he editor, would have been justified in tak- 
ing me for a fraud, or in supposing that I had 
been deceiving the introducer. The difference 
between /Ae editor and av editor is an essential 
one. Aw editor has authority only in his own 
department, and even there he is under constant 
supervision. In other departments he is power- 
less. In his own department he may have asso- 
ciates with more authority than he has. Zhe 
editor is the one man who has general authority 
and control. 

Robert Luce. 


TO REPORTERS AND EDITORS. 


Never print anything in a newspaper that you 
would not like to hear your mother or your 
sweet-heart read aloud at the breakfast table 
before a mixed assemblage. You may find it hard 
to live up strictly to this rule. It is a good one, 
nevertheless, and remembrance of it will often 
send to its proper place in the waste-basket an 
unpleasant paragraph, a suggestive joke, or a 
disgusting news item. 


Every new acquaintance is worth a dollar to a 
newspaper reporter. He may not be able to 
find any one who would give him a dollar for 
some of the men he meets, but some day some- 
thing happens, and then the reporter realizes 
that it is worth a good deal more than a dollar 
to him to have some acquaintance with the man 


- who knows all about it. 


William H. Hills. 
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The editors of THE WRITER are able to say, 
in the second number of the magazine, that the 
success of the undertaking is assured. Sub- 
scriptions are coming in rapidly, not too rapidly 
of course, but rapidly enough to insure the con- 
tinuance of the magazine after the time for 
which its publication was guaranteed. The June 
number will be enlarged to thirty-two pages. The 
editors will not promise that they will not here- 
after increase still further the size of the maga- 


zine, but they hope to be forgiven if they do. 
They have one friendly suggestion to make: 
Those who intend to become subscribers may 
do well to take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded them while the price of subscription is 
still one dollar for one year. The editors mean 
that THe WriTeR shall grow steadily from 
month to month; and those who realize how 
much is given now for the subscription fee will 
not be surprised if they see, after a while, that 
the price is growing a little, too. W. H. H. 
Praise like this, from such a source, is worth 
working for : — 
Newsuryport, Mass., April 16, i887. 


My Good Lads: ‘To the best of my recollection, yours is the 


best first number | ever saw. Go on and prosper. I enclose 


my dollar, and am, 


Very truly yours, James Parton. 


Referring to the request, made in THE 
Writer for April, that readers would help in 
improving the magazine by frequent comments 
and suggestions, Scott Marble of 
writes : — 

“Comment — I find it very entertaining. 

“ Suggestion — Send it to my address for one 
year.” 


Chicago 


Comments and suggestions like this are ex- 
tremely useful. 


The letter printed below looks queer, but, 
after all, it isn’t half so queer as most of our 
common English spelling : — 


Messrs. Editurz: \ hav the 1st No. ov ur Mag. and tho 
So yerz ov aj I tak a dep interest in al wurks kalkulated tu 
benefit the ung and rizing jenirashun. I fel depli regarding 
the us ov the old mod ov speling, deming it a fraud on all hwo 
ar obligd tu uz it in konsekwens ov the hethenish kustum 
handid down tu us bia set ov literari doltz. So, also, du 1 re- 
gret the ungramatikal fraz in al prints, “‘u ar mistakn’’ and the 
us ov the fraz ‘‘ komun sens” hwen “‘ good sens” iz ment. It iz 
komun sens tu spel with uslis leterz and tu berat children for 
mistaks tha never wud mak in speling if the wurdz wer speld az 
tha shud be. 
it shud be. 


I wud gladli patruniz eni publikashun speld az 


Wa. BARTLETT. 
Sours Litcurirecp, Me., April 20, 1887. 





°° 


QUEER USE OF TITLES. 


A queer use of titles in a country burial place, 
where there are many grave-stones with dates 
in the early part of the century, is noted by 
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Charles H. Hill, of Lowell, Mass. He writes to 
us :— 

“On a stone showing evidence of skilful 
workmanship, though much weather-worn, is 
this inscription : — 

“HERE LYES BURIED 
Ye BODY OF MRS 
RUTH VARNUM 
WIFE OF COLONEL 
JOSEPH VARNUM’ 
Then the age and other facts are given, with the 
date, 1728. Another stone, dated 1810, is erect- 
ed to the memory of JA/iss Abiah Varnum, 
daughter of 
‘MR. BRADLEY VARNUM AND MRS. 
RACHEL HIS WIFE.’ ” 
Mr. Hill adds: “In my work as a job com- 
positor I have often found titles very annoying.” 


a ~~ 


DOES IT PAY TO BE A REPORTER? 


“Does It Pay to Be a Reporter?” is the 
heading of an article in the first number of THE 
WriITER. Having had some experience as a 
“local,” I want to give my views upon the 
question. Looking at journalism simply as a 
means of procuring a livelihood, I should 
answer “ No;” but one who has a taste for the 
work and wants to become a newspaper writer 
will find many pleasant things about journalism. 
Thrown in contact with all kinds of people, 
making many desirable acquaintances, and see- 
ing the world in all its phases, the reporter 
leads a life that is at times an agreeable one ; 
but no one should enter the profession unless 
he feels that he has “the gift.” A sensitive 
man will encounter many difficulties in the way 
of rebuffs from people who look uj,on the 
reporter as an inquisitive nuisance. The city 
editor gives his subordinate orders to get cer- 
tain items of news, the getting of which is 
oftentimes attended with difficulties, and if the 
reporter is so unfortunate as not to get what 
some other reporter has obtained, the vessels 
of wrath are poured out upon his head. He is 
expected to be on the alert for all matters 
worthy of note in his district, at any time, and 
often he must combine strategy and cunning 
to beat his rivals and “scoop an exclusive.” 
In fact, the reporter needs tact, enterprise, 


activity, and, above all, enthusiasm for his work 
to become successful, and unless he has these 
qualities he will never become a master in his 
profession, and must remain at the bottom of 
the ladder, with small pay for his work. The 
young man who intends to become a reporter 
must make up his mind that he will have plen- 
ty of hard work and only moderate wages, and 
that the ability required to make a good re- 
porter, if applied in general business, would 
usually insure a larger income. On the other 
hand, the reporter who does good work will be 
appreciated and promoted, and in time he will 
reach a higher position in journalism. 


Samuel Woodbury. 
Boston, Mass., April 20, 1887. 
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A DUBIOUS CONCLUSION. 

One of the oft-recurring anomalies of the 
present fashion of signing letters was seen in a 
letter sent to THE Writer. The author had 
sent ten cents for a sample copy. Four days 
later he showed his fatherly interest in that ten 
cents by wasting a sheet of paper, an envelope, 
a postage stamp without, and (be it said to his 
credit) another within, in sending to find out 
where the dime had gone to. The funny part 
of the letter was its conclusion :— 


“Is the thing a fraud? Please answer by return mail, and 
oblige Yours respectfully, 


” 


This aroused a variety of conflicting emotions 
in the editorial breasts. With admiration for 
the man who would spend four cents in hunting 
up a lost dime struggled pity for the man who 
would “ Respectfully” acknowledge himself the 
property [“ Yours” ] of the perpetrators of a 
petty fraud. Then, if we were singly or collect- 
ively a fraud, what sorrow must we feel for the 
innocence of a man who expects us to announce 
the chilling fact by return mail; and would the 
fraudulent conspirators against this victim’s ten- 
cent piece be turned aside by qualms of con- 
science from gobbling the two-cent stamp 
enclosed, and swelling therewith their ill-gotten 
bank account? But perhaps the victim of this 
novel confidence game really did have “ respect ”’ 
for the ingenuity and audacity of its workers. 
Maybe so. Who can tell? R. is 
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A SAVAGE CRITICISM. 


The copy of Rev. Mr. Savage's contribu- 
tion to the first number of THE WRITER is an 
interesting illustration of his adherence to his 
theory regarding the best method of literary 
work. Some indications of this appear even 
when the “confession” has been put in print. 
‘The use of “and,” “for,” and “but” at the 
beginning of sentences, for instance, is the 
habit of the speaker rather than of the essayist, 
and aids in giving to an address that effect of 
“*movement” which Mr. Savage rightly deems 
so essential a quality. This quality of “move- 
ment.” indeed, is the distinguishing character- 
istic of all Mr. Savage’s manuscript. 
festly written at white heat. 
interlineation in the dozen pages, and only once 
has a word been erased to make way for a sub- 
stitute. The hand-writing itself is that of a 
busy, earnest man, and mak:s the pages look 
alive with meaning. The appearance of the 
whole article convinces you that it is the work 
of a man who has something to say, who has 
thought about it until he knows just what that 
something is, and who then goes to work, 
regardless of everything, to say it in the sim- 
plest, plainest, most natural way. 

The most interesting thing about it is, that, 
although Mr. Savage evidently has not picked 
his words, his English is so forcible. He illus- 
trates the truth,— most important to young 
writers, — that a labored style is not the best 
style. The beauty of a mosaic is spoiled if 
you can see plainly the separate pieces of which 
it is composed. So the beauty of literary work 
is spoiled if you are made to realize at any time 
how hard the writer must have worked to make 
his essay so painfully correct. 

The best way to write is to be careless of the 
words you use. The essential thing is to know 
beforehand, by study of books about writing 
and the works of the best writers, what is the 
right use of language. The man who has usu- 
ally read and heard good English all his life 
will unconsciously write and speak good Eng- 
lish. Read the best books attentively and talk 
with educated people, and you need not worry 
about your style. Before you write make sure 
what you are going to say, and then go ahead 


It is mani- 
There is not an 


and say it, regardless, for the time being, of the 
words you use. 

Careful revision of what you have written is 
always essential, and the work can best be 
revised after a lapse of time. Men who write 
for daily papers, however, are generally not 
allowed a month ora year in which to perfect 
their work. They must write at midnight for 
the morning paper, and the time for revision is 
brief. Even so, the man who allows his 
copy to go to the news editor without having 
read it through, does himself and his employer 
an injustice, and acquires a careless habit of 
composition that cannot fail to do him harm. 
A. skilful editor can generally improve any 
hastily-written article; but the work he does is 
mechanical, and, as a rule, the writer of the 
article himself can do it better. It is his duty, 
and he should regard it as his privilege, to 
make his work as nearly complete as he can 
before he gives it to another. You can always 
care better for your own baby than you can for 
another’s child; and the experience you get 
makes you more skilful still. 

One other feature of Mr. Savage’s copy 
deserves mention: He thinks in paragraphs ; 
and yet every paragraph helps him toward the 
end at which heaims. Here again the theory of 
“movement” is illustrated. The man who can 
write a column without a paragraph is not the 
man who will impress the world. On the other 
hand, the man who does not make each para- 
graph an essential part of a homogeneous whole 
also fails to produce the best effect. One of 
E-merson’s essays is but a collection of detached 
thoughts upon the same subject. The quality 
of “movement” is lacking. You often hear it 
said of a speaker: “He hit the nail on the 
head.” Emerson hits a great many nails on the 
head in every essay. Writers like Mr. Savage 
hit one nail on the head many times, and every 
blow drives it further home. W. H. H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


How To STRENGTHEN THE Memory; ox, NATURAL AND 
Screntiric Metruops or Never ForGettinc. 
Holbrook, M. D. 152 pp. $1.00. New York: M. 
brook & Co. 


A useful, practical little book is Dr. Hol- 
brook’s “How to Strengthen the Memory.” 
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The directions given are so simple that any- 
one can easily follow them, and so excellent that 
no one can follow them without good results. 
Writers, who need to remember so many 
things, will find in Dr. Holbrook’s book many 
valuable suggestions. W. H. H. 


WoopLanp TALEs. 
Wright. 
1887. 
The great success of “ The Buchholz Family ” 

has prepared the reader to expect enjoyment 

from any work by Dr. Stinde, and the expecta- 
tion will not be disappointed by “ Woodland 

Tales.” It would be hard to find six better 

models for the short-story writer. They are 

simple, natural, graceful, with touches of pathos 
here and there, and with none of the morbid or 
exaggerated style that mars so many short 

stories. R. L. 


By Julius Stinde. Translated by Ellis 
199 pp. $1.00. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


MorninG G.iories. A Volume of Fugitive Verse. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: Charles N. Andrews. 1887. 

A daintily printed and bound little book is 
“ Morning Glories.” It is made up of verses 
selected among those printed in the amateur 
papers of America, and is interesting because it 
shows the ability of young writers in verse- 
writing. Seventy-five selections are given, their 
authors being well-known amateur writers. Mr. 
Andrews tells us in a preface that the whole 
work of printing the book was done by him at 
night after business duties were ended, and it 
is interesting further to know that the whole 
handsome volume was printed, one page at a 
time, on a small lever press. Both as a work 
of patience and as a specimen of handsome 
book-making it is remarkable. W. H. H. 


86 pp. 


BOOK RECEIVED: 


A Novel of California Life. 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, 


Tue Feup or OakrtgeLp CREEK. 
By Josiah Royce. 483 pp. 
Mifflin & Co. 1887. 
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HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy little 
contrivances that may be of use in any way to literary workers. 
Facts about home-made devices particularly are requested. Paid 
descriptions of patented articles will not be printed here on any 
terms; but this shall not hinder anyone from letting others 
know gratuitously about any invention that is of more than 
ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of THE WriTER 
are urged to tell us for the benefit of other readers what little 
schemes they may have devised or used to make their work 
easier or better. By a free exchange of personal experiences 
everyone will be helped, and, no matter how simple a useful 
idea is, it is an advantage that everyone should know about it. 
Generally the simpler the device, the greater is its value. ] 





A clever way to send silver through the 
mail is to put it in card or straw-board, 


Take a strip the size of the envelope and the 
thickness of the silver piece. With the small 
blade of a penknife cut out a circle, into which 
the silver will just fit. Then on each side paste 
paper to keep the money in place. R. L. 


An experienced nurse, who had watched me 
trying in vain to stick a sheet of paper with 
mucilage to a heated porcelain gas-globe, so as 
to shut off the troublesome glare of the light, 
showed me a better way. She bent up one end 
of a hairpin so as to make its shape something 
like this Y. Then she thrust the short end thus 
turned up through the top of the sheet of paper 
and put the hook formed by the other end over 
the top of the globe. Thus she made an effec- 
tive shade in five seconds at no expense, and 
the paper stayed there, which the mucilage 
could n’t make it do. W. H. H. 


Fiction writers will find the lists of towns in 
an atlas useful for the suggestion of proper 
names. J. H. B. 


An effectual means of bringing forth the pos- 
sibilities of new steel pens fs to let some ink 
dry upon them before using them. J. H. B. 


A Boston newspaper man, who does much 
drawing, has devised aruler that helps him, 
especially in the drawing of parallel lines. It 
is simple and cheap, considering the prices 
asked for drawing materials. My friend went 
to a hardware shop, where he had about a foot 
of half-inch brass rod sawed off and the ends 
polished, the cost being twenty cents. Then he 
bought five cents’ worth of rubber tubing, from 
which he cut two pieces each about half an inch 
long. When he had slipped one over each end 
of the rod, his ruler was complete. Being of 
brass it was heavy, and the rubber kept it from 
slipping on the paper when it was used in draw- 
ing lines. The curve of the rod prevented the 
blurring of the ink that usually happens with a 
flat ruler, unless the greatest care is exercised. 
By rolling the ruler from the first line drawn, 
parallel lines could be drawn at any desired 
place, and, at one test, in rolling it a foot and a 
half there was a deviation of only an eighth of 
an inch from the parallel. This was probably 
caused by unevenness in the rubber tubing and 
would be immaterial in ordinary work. — R. L. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{A reference list of articles, interesting to literary workers, 
printed in the periodicals of the world, will be given each month 
under this heading. The list will include articles in newspapers 
as well as in the reviews and magazines, and will be made more 
nearly complete from month to month. } 

Books Tuat Have Hevrep Me. 
Forum for May. 

UnpusBuisHep Letrers oF THACKERAY. 
Scribner’s Magazine for April and May. 

A Litverary Currosity. THe HEracp or Gospet Lis- 
erty. Rev. D. F. Lamson. Alagazine of American History 
for May. 

Some Portraits OF HAWTHORNE. 
trait. George Parsons Lathrop. 

ENGLISH AS SHE Is TAUGHT. 
April. 

Tue Recent Movement IN SouTHERN LiTeRATURE. With 
Portraits. Charles W. Coleman, Jr. 
May. 

Women 1n JouRNALISM. 
for April. 

Ourver Wenpett. Hotes. 
Portrait in Atlantic for April. 

Uncie Sam’s Book Case. (The Congressional Library.) 
Frank G. Carpenter. Cosmopolitan for April. 

Some Experiences OF A Rerorter. A. E. Watrous. 
pincott’s Magazine for May. 

Literary Lire in Boston. Illustrated. 
ing. American Magazine for May. 

Some Experience, AS AN AvuTHor. J. T. 
American Magazine for May. 

Cuaries A. Dana at Home. 7 ewnt Jofics. 
in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for April 23. 

Mr. Ruskin’s MetuHop oF Pupiisninc. Pall Mall Gazette 
Reprinted in Cincinnati Commercial Gazette for Apri) 23. 

Wuat Is News? Philadelfitia Record for April 24. 

James Fenimore Coorer’s Lipet Suits. Beston Herald 
for April 17. 

Memorrs oF CHARLES REApF. Extended review in Boston 
Herald for Ayril 14; another in New Vork Herald for April 
17, with sharp criticism by Dorsey Gardner of New Haven; 
another by Stephen Fiske in Mew Work World for April 17; 
another in S?. Louis Globe- Democrat for April 17. 

Marion Hariannp at Home. 
New York Werld for April 17. 

GettTinc To Be an Epitor. 
Tribune for April 17. 

G. A. Sara’s Memories or His Poynoop Days. 
in New York Star for April 18. 

Stories Asout WAR CoRRESPONDENTS. 
Times for April 17. 


President John Bascom. 


With fac-simile. 


With Fontispiece Por- 
Century for » pril. 


Mark Twair. Century for 


Harper's Magazine for 


Ida M. Tarbell. Chantauguan 


Queries for April. Etched 


Lif- 
William H. Ride- 
Trowbridge. 


Reprinted 


Florine Thayer McCray. 


New Vork 


John Paul. 
Reprinted 
Philadelphia 


GENERAL FremMon?’s LitRRARY 
Star for April 17. 

G. W. Cuitps is THe Levcer Orrice. 
for April 17. 

Women 1N JOURNALISM. 
Magazine for April. 

Epirors at Home. (Charles A. Dana, Whitelaw Reid, 
Joseph Pulitzer, David M. Stone.) Illustrated. A. H. 
Hewitt. Cleveland Plain Dealer and St. Louis Republican 
for Aprilf17. 

PuiLapevrnia’s Clover Cius. John Paul Bocock. Chicago 
Herald for April 17. 


Metuops. New Vork 


New York Star 
Hon. 


M. B. Castle. Woman's 


MARGARET Srpney (Mrs. Daniel Lothrop) at Home. E. J. 
Carpenter. Boston Record for April 17. 

New York Caricaturists. With Portraits. 
Baltimore News for April 17. 

James Gorpon Bennett. With Portrait. 
Titherington. Golden Argosy for April 23. 

WasHINGTON IrRvING AT Home. With Frontispiece Por- 
trait. Clarence Cook. Century for May. 

NEWSPAPERS OF THE LACKAWANNA VALLEY. 
M.D. Scranton (Penn.) Truth for April 21. 

Tevecrapuers’ Stories. Philadelphia News for April 22. 
Some Connecticut AvutTuHors. Hartford letter in New 

York Sun. Reprinted in Chicago Times for April 21. 


London World. Re- 


Julian Ralph. 


Richard H. 


H. Hollister, 


Louis Joun JENNINGS IN: LoNnDON. 
printed in 7he Hour for March 26. 

Metuops or Hoitmes, ALDRICH, AND HowELts. 
penter. Boston Record for March 6. 

EARLY CINCINNATI NEWSPAPERS. 
for April 13. 

W. D. Illustrated. John Swinton. Adbany 
Press for March 27; New York Mail and E xpress for March 


E. J. Car- 
Cincinnati Times-Ster 
Howe.ts. 


26. 
“ArtTuuR RicHMoND”™ TO JAMES 
North American Review for April. 
Tueopore O'Hara. Daniel FE. O'Sullivan. 
Sunday Capital for April 10. 
AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 
and Charles Scribner. 


Russect Lower. 
Columbus (O.) 


E. C. Stedman 
New York Tribune for March 27. 


Interviews with 


> 
NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to make a record of impor- 
tant new publications. Publishers are requested to send to the 
editors the necessary information. } 


———____@— ———— 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The Boston Globe celebrated its removal to 
its handsome new building by a “ house-warm- 
ing” May I. 


The largest amateur periodical printed is 
Wise and Otherwise, an attractive twenty-page 
monthly published in New York. 


M. C. Gallaway’s valedictory, after over fifty 
years experience in journalism, was printed in 
the Memphis Appeal for April 14. Mr. Galla- 
way says, in closing: “If all that I have written 
for the press were printed in book form, it would 
make 300 volumes.” 


Mr. Cupples has withdrawn from the firm of 
Cupples, Upham, & Co., of Boston. The other 
partners will continue in the retail trade at the 
“Old-Corner Bookstore,” under the name 
“ Damrell & Upham.” Mr. Cupples will con 
tinue the publishing business at 94 Boylston 
street, under the name “ Cupples & Co.” 





